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ANALYSIS OF 1945 ATTENDANCE, 
30 REPRESENTATIVE UNIVER- osniesticiaiens alan aiieee 


SITIES 


Wen this annual study was inaugurated many 
years ago, it was limited to 30 universities chosen 
by the late J. McKeen Cattell, then editor of ScHOOL 
snp Socrery, and the present writer as being educa- 
tionally and geographically representative. With the 
enlargement of the seope of the study, the list of 30 
has been continued for presentation of detailed sta- 
tisties. 

Table V presents the universities having the largest 
attendance in respect to full-time students and grand 
totals, 

Comparisons as to freshman classes last year and 
this year are offered in Table VI. The sharp upward 
surge for 1945 is caused by the influx of veterans. 

Table VII presents the figures for 1945-46 for the 
30 representative universities., The following para- 
graphs in general are restricted to footnote inter- 
pretations and amplifications of the table for each 
institution. However, there are included figures for 
veterans and, for comparison, the full-time attend- 
ance at each of the 30 universities in the peacetime 
autumn six years ago. 

1 This is a continuation of the report on the autumn, 


1945, attendance in 645 universities and colleges, SCHOOL 
AND Society, December 29, 1945. 


PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
In several instances the earlier tables of this sur- 
vey included figures telegraphed or sent air mail as 


TABLE V 
LARGEST INSTITUTIONS 








Students 











: Students ? 

Institution Full-time B@®K “aj-res, Rank 
Us Of GCalitorBig =... 06 19,692 1 23,290 3 
TS” a eee 13,937 2 26,493 2 
U. of Minnesota ...... 12,662 3 15,252 6 
HOW SORE Ue cise ccwce 12,031 4 28,160 1 
U. of Michigan ease 11,431 5 15,209 7 
eS Eee 10,667 6 13,732 10 
Ohio State U. 10,525 7 13,892 9 
We GS sc ceddeces 9,788 8 11,431 13 
U. of Washington ..... 9,181 9 11,507 12 
U. of Wisconsin ...... 8,274 10 10,738 15 
U. of Southern California 7,439 11 14,695 8 
Po A a rr ae 6,084 12 8,027 23 
Northwestern U. ...... 5,672 13 16,751 5 
Pennsylvania State C. .. 5,664 14 5,779 . 
POGEe Ue Ueweesecwes 5,636 15 6,552 ‘ 
UNUM Us scrcrs weaver 5,601 16 6,016 
SE Ele. -6-Ssre ea ee oe 5,600 17 6,648 
2 eee 5,366 18 9,298 19 
+ 9 Sere 5,179 19 5,240 
Michigan State C. ..... 5,164 20 6,304 
yh RS ee 5,103 21 7,136 
DIEIEES. «6. Wacere. 4 6 4 ees 5,059 22 11,809 11 
UW. GE GeeOne oc cccecs 4,917 2 7,667 25 
City College of New York 4,880 24 17,408 
U. of Pennsylvania .... 4,806 25 8,343 22 
U. of Pittsburgh ...... eee _ 11,294 14 
U. of Cincinnati ...... 9,883 16 
| a SR PS Se 9,569 17 
WEMNOOe Ue co cpsicconecs ve 4 9,303 18 
Western Reserve U. ... ewer ok 9,171 20 
Washington U. ....... 8,913 21 


George Washington, U. 
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“estimated.” It is not feasible in this second article 
to change the preceding figures in the light of the 
later returns. Accordingly, there are certain dis- 
crepancies between Table VII and earlier tables. 

The University of California is one of the institu- 


tions referred to and explanations as to Table VII 


are therefore of special importance. The total of 
19,692 full-time students includes 10,654 on the 


Berkeley campus, 7,270 on the Los Angeles campus, 
As to the 23,290 “all- 
resident students,” there were 12,339 at Berkeley, 
9,394 at Los Angeles, and 2,411 on other campuses. 
The total figures for the entire university have dupli- 
cates deducted; duplicates are not deducted in the 
separate figures for Berkeley, Los Angeles, and other 
campuses. The teaching staff of 2,390 includes 920 
at Berkeley, 401 at Los Angeles, and 1,069 on other 
campuses. The comment on education figures in the 
table, made by Thomas B. Steel, registrar, is that 
“students in teacher training at Santa Barbara are 
included for the first time in this report.” In Table 
VII the engineering total includes 249 students in 
chemistry. The enrollments for “other courses” in- 
elude nursing, 251; social welfare, 98; School of Edu- 
cation, not preparing to teach, 76; public health, 67; 
librarianship, 38; and optometry, 27. Full-time vet- 
eran students, 2,044. Full-time enrollment 19,692 
(7,780 men and 11,912 women); in 1939, 26,004. 


and 1,804 on other campuses. 
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TABLE VI 
ANALYSIS OF FRESHMAN ENROLLMENTS 































> ce 

reat Men Women 

Classification 

1944 1945 1944 1945 
55 Universities, Public .. 19,404 32,226 33,611 37,301 
47 Universities, Private 14,130 23,210 14,839 15,73) 
402 Colleges of Arts and ; 
NE, on ws aie 14,823 23,554 52,018 56.0%; 

47 Technological Institu- , 
BEE. 5 Sineiiee meee 10,414 17,640 5,439 6.2% 
84 Teachers Colleges 3,496 5,260 12,822 14,9 
635 oO eee 62,267 101,890 118,729 130, 











The University of Chicago attendance for the fy 
quarter of 4,917 full-time students was 191 greate 
than a year ago. The figures for “undergraduaty 
in college and divisions” include students who enters 
the first year of college upon the basis of two yeax 
of high school. There were 473 fewer women in th 
college than a year ago and 170 more male student 
It is to be observed that the Chicago report for th 
Graduate School covers “students above the junior. 
college level.” The term “other courses” in Table VII 
includes 413 students in the School of Social Service 
Administration and 68 in the Graduate Libray 
School. Of 9,624 persons taking correspondene 
courses, 3,921 are registered in the Armed Force 
Institute. Full-time veteran students, 455; part-tim 
veterans, 59; about 300 additional veterans enrolled 
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Deduct duplicates ..... 1654 oe soo A Sees Fe 508 248 E> Kate oY 51 3 123 
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Grd. tot. Nov. 1, 1939 31932 10165 11525 27529 8649 10571 16157 7999 $795 5518 5282 15793 22676 
Grd. tot. Nov. 1, 1935 23045 11417 10124 27222 7640 9485 13325 6422 7683 4373 4945 12609 18098 
Extension courses .. 43635 ee 47 wee sees nice a ee ee 175 548 4088 3735 
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wmuary 2. Full-time students, 4,917 (2,222 men and 
495 women); in 1939, 6,011. 

To the 3,524 full-time students recorded at the 
niversity of Cineinnati in November there should 
ow be added 300 more, largely veterans, who entered 
pgineering, business administration, and applied arts 
n January 7. The total of full-time veterans in 
‘vember was 536, and there were about 500 part- 
‘me veterans. In Table VII the figures for art in- 
ade students in applied arts and in architecture. 
Other courses” here mean the College of Nursing 
nd Health, 217 students, and the College of Home 
economies, 211 students. Part-time students include 
537 in the Evening College. Full-time students, 
524 (1,783 men and 1,741 women) ; in 1939, 4,319. 

As usual, the statisties for Columbia University in- 
ude Barnard College and Teachers College. Bar- 
nard has 1,230 women, or 38 more than in 1944, 
though 40 fewer freshmen were accepted. The 
eachers College attendance of 5,381 (1,204 men and 
177 women) is 627 larger than in 1944. Other 
ourses in this instanee embrace the New York School 
bf Social Work, 883 students; nursing, 369; library 
prvice, 235; dental hygiene, 49; and optometry, 42. 
ull-time veterans, 1,285; part-time veterans, 627. 
ull-time enrollment, 13,937 (5,172 men and 8,765 
omen); in 1939, 14,112. 

As to the Cornell figures it should be explained 
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that five groups are included under other courses: 
home economics, 600; nursing, 270; hotel, 170; veter- 
inary, 118; and the new program in industrial and 
labor relations, 104. Full-time veteran students, 1,027. 
Full-time attendance, 5,600 (3,184 men and 2,416 
women) ; in 1939, 6,949. 

In the Harvard statistics, other courses include 
public health, 47 students; public administration, 41; 
trade-union fellows, 15; traveling fellows, 9; junior 
fellows, 9. Figures for architecture include some 
students in landscape architecture and regional plan- 
ning. There are 259 men and 236 women taking 
courses in the Graduate School of Education. Har- 
vard College had 828 freshmen as compared with 467 
in 1944. Full-time veterans, 1,072. Full-time enroll- 
ment, 3,521 (including 282 women in professional 
courses but not including Radcliffe College) ; in 1939, 
8,209. 

As to the University of Illinois report, these notes 
are pertinent: Of 1,143 students recorded as in engi- 
neering in Table VII, there are 235 enrolled in chem- 
istry and chemical engineering who are also recorded 
under liberal arts, with proper deduction for dupli- 
cates. Students reported under “other courses” include 
896 in the Army Specialized Training Program, Naval 
College Training Program, Special Services for War 
Veterans, landseape, and library; and 305 (171 men 
and 134 women) in the School of Physical Edueation. 


TABLE VII—(Continued) 








Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh 
Princeton 
Stanford 


Nebraska 
Northwestern 
Ohio State 


Missouri 


University of 
Washington 
Washington 
University 
Western 
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Wisconsin 
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385 
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757 
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As to the teaching staff of 1,729, it is noted that this 
“includes nonsalaried clinical staff; 68 additional ad- 
ministrative officers included with teaching staff.” 
There were 66 administrative officers. Figures for 
teaching and administrative staff were as of April 1, 
1945. Full-time veteran students, 1,576. Full-time 
attendance, 10,667 (5,704 men and 4,963 women); in 
1939, 13,510. 

The grand-total figures of Indiana University fol- 
low the practice initiated in the 1944 report of in- 
cluding certain students who in earlier years were 
listed as extension but who are properly designated 
now as part-time students. As to Table VII it need 
only be said that the 351 students recorded under 
“other courses” are women taking nursing education. 
Full-time veteran students, 744; part-time veterans, 
269. Full-time enrollment, 5,366 (2,168 men and 
3,198 women); in 1939, 6,271. 

In the State University of Iowa tabulation, the 364 
students indicated under “other courses” are women 
taking nursing education. Total veteran students, 
740. Full-time enrollment, 4,628 (1,743 men and 
2,885 women); in 1939, 6,260. 

In the Johns Hopkins University report, the fig- 
ures for engineering include 14 in the Graduate School 
of Engineering. “Other courses” include those in the 
School of Hygiene and Public Health, 56 students, 
and in art as applied to medicine, 10 students, Full- 
time veteran students, 156; part-time veterans, 172. 
Full-time enrollment, 1,104 (917 men and 187 
women); in 1939, 1,653. 

As to the University of Kansas figures, it should 
be noted that students in architecture are included 
under engineering, and students in music are included 
under art in the School of Fine Arts. “Other courses” 
here include nursing, 151 students, and university 
specials, unassigned, 18 students. Full-time veterans, 
354; part-time veterans, 2. Full-time attendance, 
3,764 (1,881 men and 1,883 women); in 1939, 4,387. 

In the University of Michigan tabulation, students 
in art, predivinity, and journalism are included in the 
total for literature, science, and art, indicated as col- 
lege men and women in the table. “Other courses” 
include nursing, 375; public health, 151; nonmilitary 
training, 29; and “other Army,” 472. Full-time vet- 
eran students, 2,032; part-time veterans, 45. Full- 
time enrollment, 11,431 (6,039 men and 5,392 women) ; 
in 1939, 12,098. 

As to the University of Minnesota record in Table 
VII, it may be noted that students taking architecture 
are listed under engineering (Institute of Technol- 
ogy), and those majoring in journalism and music 
are included under liberal arts. The total of 4,187 
under “other courses” includes 562 in home economics, 
and the undesignated remainder in the General Col- 
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lege, University College, medical technology anq 
X-ray technology, nursing, public-health nursin, 
public health, physical therapy, dental hygiene, te 
Army and Navy students. Full-time veteran gy. 
dents, 1,096. Full-time attendance, 12,662 (5,426 men 
and 7,236 women) ; in 1939, 15,301. 

The tabulation for the University of Missour} jp. 
cludes the School of Mines and Metallurgy at Roll, 
Full-time veteran students, 674; part-time Veterans, 
22. Full-time attendance, 3,880 (2,107 men and 1,773 
women); in 1939, 5,954. 

The report of the University of Nebraska indicates 
that law-school courses, discontinued for the duration 
of the war, will be resumed in the second semester 
of the current academic year. The figures for agri. 
culture include students in home economies. “(ther 
courses” here include junior-division and adult spe. 
cials unassigned, 264 students, and School of Nursing, 
205 students. Full-time veterans, 406; part-time vet. 
erans, 10. Full-time attendance, 4,232 (1,909 men 
and 2,323 women); in 1939, 6,771. 

In Northwestern University’s tabulation, the 56] 
students listed under “other courses” are in the School 
of Speech. Full-time veteran students, 598; pari. 
time veterans, 378. Full-time attendance, 5,672 
(2,512 men and 3,160 women); in 1939, 6,075. 

In considering the Ohio State University figures, 
the following points should be observed: Students in 
chemistry are included in arts and engineering, as 
are also students in architecture. The total for agri- 
culture includes the enrollments in home economics 
and forestry. Students in journalism are included 
under arts, and students in musie are included under 
education. “Other courses” here comprise nursing, 
258 students; veterinary medicine, 159 students; 
optometry, 100; dental hygiene, 42. Full-time veteran 
students, 1,128. Full-time attendance, 10,525 (488 
men and 5,642 women); in 1939, 13,231. 

In the University of Pennsylvania tabulation, the 


369 students listed under engineering include 114 in} 


chemistry. The 156 students indicated under “other 
courses” are in veterinary medicine. Full-time vet- 
eran students, 1,510; part-time veteran students, 44 
Full-time attendance, 4,806 (3,357 men and 1/49 
women); in 1939, 7,347. 

The University of Pittsburgh table includes, under 
the designation “other courses,” 376 students in nurs 
ing, 153 in applied social sciences, and 36 in retail 
training. Full-time veteran students, 1,023; part 
time veteran students, 207. Full-time enrollmett, 
4,472 (2,256 men and 2,216 women); in 1939, 6,265. 

Princeton University reports 386 full-time vetera® 
students and 4 part-time veteran students. Full-time 
attendance, 1,238; in 1939, 2,694. 

As is customary, the Stanford University figu® 
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give all students first under liberal-arts headings and 
again under specialized headings, with proper deduc- 
ion for such duplication. Full-time veteran students, 
450; part-time veterans 5. Full-time attendance, 
9.333 (1,527 men and 1,806 women); in 1939, 4,345. 

As to the Syracuse University tabulation, it may 
be said that the 181 men and 4 women studying for- 
estry are enrolled in the New York State College of 
Forestry at Syracuse. Full-time veteran students, 
742, Full-time attendance, 5,601 (1,916 men and 
3685 women); in 1939, 6,294. 

Three hundred fifty-six students in medicine re- 
ported by the University of Texas are at the medical 
school in Galveston. No report was received from 
the dental college at Houston. Students in journalism 
included under liberal arts and those in musie, 
fne arts. “Other courses” embrace fine arts, nurs- 
ing, physical therapy, and laboratory technician 
courses. Total veteran students, 2,213. Full-time at- 
tendanee, 9,788 (4,933 men and 4,258 women); in 
1939, 9,872. 

The 482 students listed under engineering at Tulane 
University of Louisiana inelude 25 men and 3 women 
studying chemistry. “Other courses” here include 
graduate medicine, 141 students, and social work, 87 
students. Full-time veteran students, 461; part-time 
veteran students, 101. Full-time attendance, 3,555 
(2444 men and 1,111 women); in 1939, 3,936. 

As to the University of Washington statistics, the 
following comment should be made: Students in arechi- 
tecture, art, journalism, and music are included under 
arts and sciences indicated in the table as college men 
aud women. “Other courses” here include Navy V-12, 


re 


“REHABILITATING” YOUTHFUL 
WORKERS 


Une of the major responsibilities facing American 
society today is reorienting our youthful working 


population in the ways of peacetime living. The 
tremendous inerease in employment of boys and girls 
under 18 years of age during the war is a well-known 
lac. The Bureau of the Census estimated that in 
Uctober, 1944, while schools were in session, nearly 
3,000,000 boys and girls 14 through 17 years of age 
Were engaged in either full-time or part-time work. 
This was three times as many as were at work in 
March, 1940. Three quarters of a million of these 
young workers were 14 or 15 years old and approxi- 
ately 2,000,000 were 16 or 17 years old. In addi- 
‘on to these, there are thousands of young people 
inder 14 years of age, working either full- or part- 
lime, who have not been officially counted. These 
Vorking boys and girls are employed in all kinds: of 
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580 students; nursing, 394; and mines, 42. Full-time 
veteran students, 2,293; part-time veteran students, 
34. Full-time attendance, 9,181; in 1939, 10,129. 

The University of Virginia total of 260 students in 
engineering includes 55 in chemistry. Full-time vet- 
eran students, 500. Full-time attendance, 1,899 (1,794 
men and 105 women); in 1939, 2,824. 

“Other courses” in the table for Washington Uni- 
versity (Saint Louis) include nursing, 314 students, 
and social work, 120 students. Full-time veteran stu- 
dents, 650; part-time veteran students, 210. Full-time 
attendance, 3,441 (1,633 men and 1,808 women); in 
1939, 3,190. 

The report of Western Reserve University includes, 
under “other courses,” nursing, 455 students; social 
science, 140 students; and library science, 43 students. 
Full-time veteran students, 477; part-time veteran 
students, 292. Full-time students, 3,158 (1,281 men 
and 1,877 women) ; in 1939, 3,228. 

In the tabulation of the University of Wisconsin, 
students in journalism, music, and pharmacy are in- 
eluded under liberal arts; and students in home eco- 
nomies are included under agriculture. The definition 
of “other courses” here is “Army and Navy in Engi- 
neering and Medicine.” Full-time veteran students, 
775. Full-time attendance, 8,274 (2,951 men and 
5,323 women) ; in 1939, 11,268. 

The one necessary comment regarding the Yale 
University figures is that the 263 women listed under 
“other courses” are students in nursing. Full-time 
veteran students, 926. Full-time attendance, 5,179 
(4,381 men and 798 women); in 1939, 5,367. 


By 
M. VIRGINIA O’NEIL 


WILSON TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C 


industries. In April, 1944, of the 14-to-17-year-age 
group (who were used to increase the diminishing 
supply of labor), 1,730,000 boys and girls were en- 
gaged in some type of war work instead.of being in 
school where they would have been in normal times.* 
School-attendance and work-permit offices throughout 
the country give additional verification to the facts 
of the exodus of youth into war work. 

With the cessation of war and the decreasing need 
for the young in the labor market, community agen- 
cies are organizing to urge the youth to “drop their 
tools and pick up the schoolbooks” that were tossed 
away when jobs called for their services in produc- 


tion for war. The government on August 24, 1945, 


1 Report of the Department of Labor, Children’s Bu- 
reau, March 1, 1945. ‘‘Extent of Youth Employment, 
1940, to October, 1944,’’ pp. 1-3. 
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issued an order rescinding the emergency measure 
which permitted 16- and 17-year-old girls to take jobs 
on war contracts. Such community groups as labor 
unions, employers, church and parent organizations, 
and the educators have adopted the slogan “Back to 
School.” Little constructive planning is in evidence, 
however, for “rehabilitating” these young people who 
are being deprived of the significant communal par- 
ticipation that war work provided. 

Anthropologists have shown us that participation 
" in a culture on increasingly mature levels is necessary 
in order that the young person learn the customs, 
habits, and ideals of the society of which he is a 
part. For example, a youth in Nazi Germany could 
not have learned the ways of living in a democracy 
by taking part in the activities of the Nazi totali- 
tarian regime. Nor could a young American learn 
the ways of democracy unless he participated in 
activities that were implementing democratic ideals. 
As our American culture has become more and more 
industrialized, specialized, and urbanized, the diffi- 
culties of providing community participation for the 
young have increased. 

The schools, as society’s institution primarily re- 
sponsible for education, have attempted to fill this 
educational gap by providing for youth more and 
varied experiences in the community. There has been 
a slow but steady provision for, and recognition of, 
work experiences as essentials for the growth and 
development of adolescents particularly. During the 
war the schools therefore co-operated with other 
agencies in the communities to give the students the 
opportunity for work experience. But in general, 
they did little to find out what kind of experiences 
the young people were having—even those who were 
in school part time. One student in expressing his 
point of view relative to the responsibility of the 
school with reference to work experience said, “School 
is one thing and work is another.” The schools for 
the most part seem to have shared the same point of 
view. 

John Dewey has said: “Every experience is a mov- 
Its value can be judged only on the ground 
of what it moves toward and into. ... It is then the 
business of the educators to see in what direction an 
The initial responsibility, 
then, for the educators would seem to be the evalu- 
ating of these ubiquitous work experiences (which the 
war effort made possible) in the light of the demo- 
eratie philosophy. Secondly, they should initiate pro- 
grams, both in the school and in the community, which 


ing force. 


experience is heading.” 


will continuously provide for increasingly responsible, 
Juvenile-court 
records indicate that many inexperienced young work- 


democratic, communal participation. 


2‘*Experience and Education.’’ New York: Mac- 


> 29 
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millan, 1938, pp. 3 
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ers were given responsibilities during the war wha, 
they were inadequately prepared to assume. Ag an 
example, misappropriation of funds was the cayy 
of numbers of young people being brought within ty 
purview of the courts. They had been delegated th, 
responsibility of handling large sums of money, }y 
had been provided with little supervision and pry. 
tically no guidance on the job. Unsupervised, unip. 
terpreted experiences of this type cannot have positir 
values for the educating of youth toward the grovwth 
of a democratic society. Many other examples ¢oujj 
be cited of undemocratic learnings which have been the 
result of these wartime work experiences. Some of 
the work experiences, however, have seemed to hays 
positive democratic values. Certainly most of they 
have given our youth not only an increased sense of 
“belongingness,” but have developed in them an enp. 
tional awareness of the importance of jobs. There. 
fore it would seem that the providing of educative 
work experiences should be central to any planning 
for reorienting youth in peacetime communities. 

The following suggestions are offered for organ. 
izing a program for youth “rehabilitation”: 

1. That the schools clarify their purposes for extending 
experiences beyond the schools, especially the work experi. 
ences, and set up criteria for evaluating the war-work 
experiences of the young people. Teachers should se 
clearly how work experiences in a democracy should differ 
from those under an authoritarian regime and be able to 
help their students to see the implications. 

2. That citizens’ committees be organized which wil 
assume the responsibility of providing opportunities for 
the participation of young people, as well as for guiding 
and counseling them. The members of the committees 
should include persons who are interested in youth aul 
should represent such groups as government agencies ¢ol- 
cerned with youth problems, employers, professional 
groups, labor unions, parent and church groups, and the 
schools. The committees which have been organized to 
aid the returned veterans might extend their scope of 
activity to the youth groups. The schools should take the 
initiative in the organization of these committees. 

3. That provision be made within the schools for a staf 
that will guide, counsel, and supervise the students who 
are working and co-ordinate the experiences with tle 
school curriculum. Every opportunity should be taken 
aid the students to gain insight into the problems and cor: 
flicts which he confronts in his work experience. This 
might mean an integrated course in science, history, pe 
sonality development, and sociology—using the work e 
periences as the source of problems and attempting " 
show how the work exemplifies positive achievements 0 
democracy as well as the conflicting forces within socitty 
which impede democratic progress. 

4, That programs of adult education be offered, by 
means of which adults can be given understandings 
the needs and responsibilities of adolescents in an urbal- 
ized, democratic society, as well as the communities’ ™ 
sponsibilities for meeting these problems. 
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5, That junior citizens’ groups similar to the ones 
that have been developing in various communities (in 
co-operation with the schools and adult citizens’ groups) 
be extended. 

6. That community recreation councils be encouraged 
in order that the young people may be provided with rec- 
reational outlets, as well as contacts with adults in the 
community. 

7, That provisions for developmental opportunities for 
the youth of our country be given specific attention in 
planning for peacetime. 


The implementing of a program that would in- 
corporate the suggestions which have been offered 
would vary, of course, in accordance with the under- 
standing of those who are guiding it, as well as with 


Events 
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the opportunities which the community affords. 
Therefore no detailed pattern of action is recom- 
mended. The important elements are that commu- 
nities become aware of their responsibilities for plan- 
ning for the young workers to continue social par- 
ticipation as they did through their work during the 
war, and that the schools take the responsibility of 
leadership in planning experiences and making them 
educative. We are in urgent need of constructive 
programs that will have as their primary goal the 
educating of a dynamically participating youth group, 
who are gaining insight into the values inherent in 
living and working together democratically and are 
being challenged to extend the opportunities for that 
way of life. 





IS “SPECIAL PRIVILEGE” ESSENTIAL TO 
THE “ENTERPRISE SYSTEM” INA 
“FREE SOCIETY”? 

Next in frequeney to the blanket prescription for 
curing an ill in the body politic, “There ought to be a 
law about it,” is the complaint, “Education ought to 
have prevented this.” There are numerous postwar 
irritations, if not ills, in American life that bring 
these bromides to mind just now. Virtually every 
man in the United States not in, or recently out of, 
the Armed Forces has needed a new shirt, or night- 
shirt, or BVD’s, or other underwear for so long a 
time that memory runneth not to the contrary. It has 
been said, with how much truth we do not know, that 
more than 2,000,000 shirts have been for some time 
in the manufacturers’ storerooms, or on the whole- 
salers’ shelves, or somewhere else, but most certainly 
not on the backs of male citizens who need them. 
There has just been promulgated a ruling, with the 
foree of law, that may relieve the situation. Since the 
manufacturers or wholesalers or other agencies who 
have shirts in eold storage refuse to move them at 
current ceiling prices, the authorities have kindly 
lifted the ceilings in the hope, apparently, that some 
The consumer, of course, 
The government with 


may be released for sale. 
will pay the inereased price. 
many of its “war powers” still intact could presum- 
ably have bought the stock on a perfectly fair cost- 
plus basis and gone into the shirt business itself, but 
it preferred the “easy way”—easy for the government 
and for the manufacturers, but not so easy for John 
Q. Citizen. 

With the shortage of hotel accommodations, rules 
have been imposed by the authorities compelling a 
short-time use only of hotel rooms. This is most rea- 
sonable, but to take advantage of it and secure what 
might be called an equal chance with others for what- 


ever accommodations may be available even for over- 
night stops is another matter. For a long time, the 
present writer attempted to secure a hotel room just 
for overnight, if it could not be for a longer time, 
but he was uniformly unsuccessful. Finally, a friend, 
who is connected with a large and powerful corpora- 
tion, said, “Let me help you.” The next day came a 
printed notification from one of the hotels that turned 
down the writer’s personal request the day before 
“confirming” the reservation of an excellent room, not 
merely for overnight, but for five days. He learned 
when he registered that the hotel was always very glad 
to accommodate representatives of the corporation in 
question. The writer admits that he signed his name 
on the dotted line—without confessing that his “eon- 
nection” with the corporation was most indirect and 
quite unofficial. 

Of course, “there ought to be a law” against the 
enjoyment of “special privilege” in a democracy, espe- 
cially in times like these. Some acts that would be 
flagrant violations of such a law, if it existed, are 
accepted by J. Q. C. without complaint and as a mat- 
ter of course. The frequent impossibility of securing 
Pullman accommodations without “influence” has been 
reported to the writer by several persons, but appar- 
ently they have accepted the situation as perfectly 
in harmony with the American “enterprise system.” 
More than once the writer has appeared at the Pull- 
man ticket window 14 days to the minute before his 
intended departure and been told, “There is just one 
upper left.” Thinking that the wishes of a woman 
might be more considerately regarded, he asked his 
wife to make the reservations for a journey that they 
had planned. She agreed readily, and, 14 days be- 
fore the train was to leave, she was fifth in line in 
front of the ticket office. When the window opened, 
she noticed that those ahead were apparently having 
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trouble in making reservations, but seemed ultimately 
to succeed. When her time came, and she asked for 
two lowers, the ticket seller looked ruefully at a chart, 
even more ruefully spoke in low tones over the ’phone, 
and finally regretted that not a berth, upper or lower, 
It happened that the train has its 
point of departure in the station in which the ticket 
office is located. It happened, too, that the writer’s 
wife knew that this train carried no fewer than six 
Pullmans to the desired destination. She said, amazed, 
“You don’t say that the four persons ahead of me in 
line bought all the berths in all these six Pullmans.” 
The ticket seller hesitated a bit and then said that he 
would look again. He did, and telephoned again. 
Finally he came back and handed her a ticket for a 
“The last one left,” he remarked trium- 


was available. 


section. 
phantly. 

When, a fortnight later, the train was boarded, there 
were vacant seats in almost every car, and there was 
no trouble in getting another lower birth to replace the 
upper berth of the section reserved. Throughout a 


journey of 900 miles the Pullmans, while comfortably 
full, were not crowded, and among the passengers 
there were very few men and women in uniform, who, 
obviously, have the right to special privileges if any- 
They have earned them. 

The only explanation of the Pullman-berth species 
of special privilege that has come to the writer’s at- 


one has. 


tention is that the large hotels purchase accommoda- 
tions before John Q. gets a chance at them, and then 
sell them (plus the usual hotel commission for such 
services) to those of their guests who happen to be 
“going places.” This may be only a rumor by ex- 
asperated J. Q.’s, and possibly without foundation in 
fact. If it is true, the universities that now offer pro- 
fessional curricula in hotel management might well 
scrutinize their courses in professional ethics. 
“Education should do something about it,” the 
bromidie complainer will assert. And perhaps it can. 
At the request of government authorities, many schools 
have launched a vigorous campaign against “black 
marketing” and other underground methods of bring- 
ing on inflation. Combined with this campaign there 
might well be a few lessons on the democratic in- 
equities, not to say iniquities, of “special privilege.”— 


W. C. B. 


VOC WEEK OF THE NATIONAL URBAN 
LEAGUE 

THE National Urban League observed its 14th Vo- 
cational Opportunity Campaign, March 10-16, using 
for its theme and slogan the stimulating words, “The 
Future Is Yours—Plan and Prepare.” VOC Week 
calls not only upon the Negro youth to carve out his 
own future by training for a job, choosing a job, get- 
ting a job, and keeping a job, but upon all America 
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“to co-operate in providing opportunities for this 
youth.” It is a challenge to all citizens to recognix 
that, until the establishment of economic equality fo 
Negroes, it is our vaunted democracy that is weighs 
in the balance and found wanting. 

Fifty-four cities in 27 states, 50 colleges, 800 secon. 
dary schools, as well as many organizations helped ty 
make VOC Week significant for the nation, and Henry 
A. Wallace, Secretary of Commerce, indorsed the can. 
paign, saying in part: 

. . . The Negroes of the country will have a bette 
chance than ever before to improve their abilities as 
individuals, . 

Whatever we do to better the position of the Negro 
in the political, economic, and educational spheres of our 
national life, the most important contribution toward the 
bettering of his position will be made by the Negro 
himself, . . . 


These sentiments are in accord with the well-known 
doctrine of C. C. Spaulding, president of the North 
Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company, who labors 
to the end that Negroes shall rise to higher levels of 
living through their own efforts. Mr. Spaulding in- 
augurated VOC Week at the Agricultural and Tech. 
nical College of North Carolina (Greensboro). At 
two other southern colleges (70 per cent of the Negro 
population reside in the South)—Tuskegee (Ala.) In- 
stitute and Hampton Institute (Va.)—special opening 
sessions were held. Julius A. Thomas, the league's 
industrial-relations director, spent two days “lectur- 
ing and counseling” on the Tuskegee campus and also 
visited Le Moyne College (Memphis, Tenn.) and Dil- 
lard University (New Orleans). Leroy Jeffries, as- 
sistant industrial-relations director, opened the cat- 
paign at Hampton Institute and visited Lincoln Uni- 
versity (Pa.) and high schools in Norfolk, Philadel- 
phia, and Washington (D. C.). 

An interesting feature of the 1946 VOC Week was 
the Self-Rating Charts, developed by the education- 
services department of the league to enable students, 
with the help of an adviser, to observe their own 
growth in achieving “wholesome attitudes.” The 
league, in all its work and purpose, thus emphasizes 
the twofold effort, the teamwork, that must drive “con- 
victions into action.” All citizens, regardless of race 
and creed, worked together to win the war, the lessons 
of which point to the reconstruction of all the world, 
beginning with America, on a basis of co-operation, 
of zeal for justice for all and malice toward 
none.—N. W. 


THE NEW YORK CITY REGIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON SOCIAL HYGIENE 

On February 6, National Social Hygiene Day, the 

regional celebration in New York City, one of hur 

dreds of similar programs throughout the country, 
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was highlighted by a letter to Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
president of the American Social Hygiene Association, 
m the President of the United States. It read in 


fro 
part: 

Will you convey to the ASHA and its thousands of 
members at the completion of their 33d year of work, 
my warm greetings and my hearty congratulations on 


your accomplishments. 

" The health of our people is our greatest national re- 
source. Without a strong, well, vigorous citizenry we 
cannot hope to achieve the goals of full and steady em- 
ployment, of stable united families, and of the richer 
life for all of our people. 

The health problem of the venereal diseases presents a 
particular challenge. . . . To meet this challenge demands 
concerted action. Science has made great progress in 
providing a medical cure. The home, the church, and the 
school—all have their part to play.... 

What lies ahead is of concern to all of us, for when 
disease and delinquency threaten individual and family 
welfare, the very foundation of the nation is threatened. 
As you push forward you will, I hope, continue your 
vigilance of the past and build soundly for the future. 
My best wishes for your success. 


Medals of honor were awarded to John H. Stokes, 
director, Institute for Control of Syphilis, University 
of Pennsylvania, and (in London) to Colonel Law- 
rence W. Harrison, of the British Ministry of Health, 
“for distinguished service to humanity in the field 
of social hygiene.” 

Dr. Stokes, the chief speaker of the day, called at- 
tention to “forgotten elements” in the attempt to solve 
social-hygiene problems. He said: 


We have never studied through to the fundamentals 
of the problem. . . . We have been content to accept 
‘bit’? programs, solving only parts of the problem. We 
have thought of medical treatment of the venereal dis- 
eases as the answer and way of eliminating the whole 
problem... . There has been too much argument about 
method and form instead of forthright attacks on the 
whole problem of human behavior. There has been a 
et-down on the moral and morale front. We must con- 
der changing standards of our populations and recog- 
uze the inadequacy of our character agencies to reverse 
the trends, And most of all we have forgotten the na- 
ture of man, [who] is basically a dignified, intelligent 
feature, . . . Comprehension of this dignity and these 
attributes must be re-established in the lives of mankind. 


Honorary life memberships in the association were 
bestowed upon Maurice A. Bigelow, professor emeritus 
of biology, Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
lormer educational consultant of the ASHA; John F. 
Mahoney, executive officer, U. S. Marine Hospital, 
Staten Island; and (in absentia) J. A. Cavaillon, see- 
‘elary-general, French Ministry of Health, 

The keynote of the celebration, as evidenced in the 
lessages brought by the various speakers, was an 
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appeal to the people of the country to recognize the 
factors that contribute to the spread of venereal dis- 
eases and to build up “high standards of human be- 
havior based on a sound philosophy of life.” 


HONORS TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE 

ANNIE WARBURTON GooprRICH, “grand old lady” of 
American nursing, was honored on her eightieth. birth- 
day, February 26, by a luncheon at the Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City, sponsored by The American 
Journal of Nursing, and attended by 1,000 nurses and 
leaders in medicine, hospital administration, educa- 
tion, and the arts, among whom were Helen Hayes, 
actress; C.-E. A. Winslow, editor, The American Jour- 
nal of Public Health; and Mary Elizabeth Tennant, 
of the International Health Division of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

Miss Goodrich was the first dean of the Army 
School of Nursing during World War I and the first 
dean of Yale University’s School of Nursing. As 
superintendent of nursing, she served four hospitals 
in New York City—the Postgraduate, St. Luke’s, New 
York, and Bellevue. She has been head of a number 
of organizations, such as the American Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation, the Association of Collegiate Schools of Nurs- 
ing, the International Council of Nurses, and the Na- 
tional League of Nursing Education. 

Miss Goodrich has received recognition of her far- 
ranging humanitarian work from both governmental 
and educational sources: honorary degrees from Mount 
Holyoke and Russell Sage colleges; the Medal of the 
Institute of Social Sciences (1921), the Distinguished 
Service Medal (1923), the Medaille d’Honneur de 
Hygiene Publique from the Republic of France 
(1928), the Walter Burns Saunders Medal (1932), the 
Silver Medal of the Ministry of Social Welfare of 
France (1933); and ranking by the New York Career 
Tours for Women as “one of the twelve outstanding 
women of the past fifty years” (1939). 

Miss Goodrich’s career may be said to have begun 
two generations before she was born: her maternal 
grandfather, John S. Butler, was one of America’s 
first psychiatrists. She has not only seen the nursing 
service in America grow from “an offshoot of the 
‘Florence Nightingale’ tradition to acceptance as a 
skilled profession,” she has been an indefatigable and 
creative figure in its growth and achievements. She 
is one of those rare souls who, in climbing the ladder 
of success, rung by rung, have never lost sight of 
ideals, of ethical implications and social significance 
transcending and glorifying all the exactions and 
hardships of routine.—N. W. 

THE DENVER CONFERENCE ON THE 
HUMANITES 

A COMMITTEE ON PLANNING, authorized by the 

Board of Directors of the Regional Conference on 
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the Humanities, met at the University of Denver, 
December 10, 1945, and decided upon Estes Park 
(Colo.) as a meeting place for the 1946 conference, 
the week end of June 23—exact dates to be announced 
later. 

The program for the meeting, which was also a 
responsibility of the committee, will emphasize “the 
importance of presenting .. . some of the plans and 
procedures now in effect in colleges and universities 
in the field of the humanities,” distinguishing between 
* theory and “actual experiences and achievements.” 
The committee urged that speakers be secured who 
could diseuss with authority “the social and cultural 
philosophy of the leading nations and sections of the 
world”—this in view of the growing importance of 
our international relations. Ben M. Cherrington, 
chancellor, University of Denver, was asked to ascer- 
tain from various groups, such as the American 
Council of Learned Societies, what outstanding for- 
eign speakers might be available to supplement the 
contributions of American experts on the conference 
theme. 

Although agreement by the committee on the gen- 
eral aspects of the situation was satisfactory, it was 
thought advisable to hold another meeting in the 
spring. In the meantime they cordially invite heads 
of regional colleges and universities to offer sugges- 
tions on topics connected with the humanities and to 
suggest members of their faculties who would be suit- 
able representatives of their institutions at the 1946 
conference. 

Members of the Committee on Planning are: C. B. 
Hershey, dean, Colorado College (Colorado Springs), 
chairman; Chancellor Cherrington; Joseph W. Cohen, 
associate professor of philosophy, University of Colo- 
rado; Hilden Gibson, associate professor of political 
science, University of Kansas; Savoie Lottinville, 
director, University of Oklahoma Press; W. G. Sol- 
heim, professor of botany, University of Wyoming; 
and Levette J. Davidson, professor of English litera- 
ture, University of Denver, executive secretary. 


A FRATERNITY FELLOWSHIP 
THE Pan-Hellenic Council of Tulane University, 
composed of representatives of all the national social 
fraternities of the university, has announced through 
its president, Newell Berry, the establishment of a 
$1,000 annual fellowship, “to aid some students doing 
graduate work in medicine.” The committee awarding 
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the fellowship, which will be available for the a, 
demic year 1946-47, will include the dean of the Grag. 
uate School, the director of the Division of Graduate 
Medical Studies, and the faculty adviser of the eo, 
cil, Thornton P. Terhune. 

The award, approved unanimously by the frateryj, 
ties, is the first of its kind, so far as is known, accorj. 
ing to a release from the News Bureau of the uniye. 
sity. Dr. Terhune said of the award: 


It is significant evidence of the seriousness of purpox 
of college-fraternity men. It belies the old conception of 


a fraternity man as one solely interested in proms, houg| 


parties, and big Saturday nights. 


THE NAVY PACIFIC UNIVERSITY AT PEARL 
HARBOR 


LISTENERS to the Philharmonie Concert on Sunday 
afternoon, December 7, 1941, received something like 
an electric shock when the music was suddenly inter. 
rupted by the announcement that the Japanese had 
made an attack on Pearl Harbor. It served as a 
alert to the people of the United States. Overnight, 
so to speak, the nation was galvanized into action, and 
the story of the following four years has been written 
in blood and sacrifice. 

Said Vice-Admiral §. A. Taffinder, USN, addres- 
ing an audience of students, faculty, and guests at the 
dedication ceremonies of the Navy Pacific University, 
“We won our victory and saved our freedom through 
the use of our intelligence. That intelligence must be 
trained and directed toward rightful ends.” The mas- 
tery of a situation, in other words, lies in “education 
and initiative.” 

The Navy Pacific University, opened January j, 
received as its student body upwards of 3,000 sailors, 
marines, and coast guardsmen, to whom it will offer 
high-school, college, and technical courses. The fa¢- 
ulty consists of 70 Navy and Marine instructors, sup- 
plemented by a few civilian teachers. 

Among the guests at the dedication were Gregg M. 
Sinclair, president, University of Hawaii; Admirl 
R. A. Spruance, USN, Commander-in-Chief, Paci 
Fleet; Lieutenant General R. C. Richardson, Jr., Cou 
manding General, Army Forces, Middle Pacific; an/ 
other high-ranking military officers. 

So Fortune turns her wheel, now for war, now fot 
peace, but always she challenges the mind of man \ 
see his destiny, not in the stars but in himself.—N. \. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Cates F.. Gates, Jr., former chancellor, University 
of Denver, who has been in Army service since March, 


1942, first as a member of the special intelligent 
service in Turkey and later as assistant military 
taché to Richard C. Patterson, ambassador to Yugt 
slavia, as reported in ScHoon anp Society, April 2) 
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1945, has returned to the chancellorship, replacing Ben 
M. Cherrington, who had held the post for two and a 
Dr. Cherrington left, February 23, for 


half years. 


Washington (D. C.), where he will serve as special 
consultant for the Department of State on UNESCO. 
Upon the completion of this assignment, he will re- 
tun to his post as director, Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of the Social Sciences, University of 


Denver. 

RayMOND BERNARD ALLEN, dean, College of Medi- 
cine, University of Illinois, has been appointed presi- 
dent, University of Washington (Seattle), to succeed 
lee Paul Sieg, whose intention to retire as soon as 
a suecessor could be found was reported in ScHooL 
snp Society, December 16, 1944. Dr. Allen will as- 
sume his new post in the fall. 


LowELL J. Reep, director, School of Hygiene and : 


Public Health, the Johns Hopkins University, has been 
named vice-president of the university charged with 
duties in both the School of Medicine and the School 
of Hygiene and Public Health. Ernest Lyman Steb- 
bins, whose appointment as director of the school to 
succeed Dr. Reed upon his retirement in 1948 was 
reported in ScHoot AND Society, November 17, 1945, 
will assume his new post, July 1. Other changes in 
the staff include the appointment of Robert L. Pen- 
deton, agricultural soil scientist on leave from the 
Ofice of Foreign Agricultural Relations, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, as professor of tropical agricul- 
ture and soils; Richard T. Cox, who has been visiting 
professor of physies sinee 1942, to a professorship; 
Arno Schirokauer, visiting professor of German, to a 
professorship; and the promotion of Aurel Wintner 
inmathematies and Frederic C. Lane in history to full 
professorships. 


Everett B. Sackett, registrar and director of 
admissions, University of New Hampshire, was ap- 
pointed to the newly created post, dean of student 
administration, March 4. The post was established 
“to give proper recognition to the increasing impor- 
tance of the university’s responsibility for student 
welfare outside the jurisdiction of the regularly 
organized colleges.” 


Ratpx F. Biscuorr, director of admissions, Wes- 
leyan University, has been appointed to the newly 
created post of executive secretary in which he will 
serve as administrative assistant to the president and 
general administrative supervisor in the dean’s office. 
The following members of the staff have returned 
after wartime leaves of absence: Captain Burton C. 
Hallowell, instruetor in economies, from the Office of 
Strategie Services; Lieutenant Donald A. Eldridge, 
USNR, secretary of the Committee on Admissions; 
Walter H. Heideman, Jr., manager of Downey House, 
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from overseas service with the American Red Cross; 
and David C. McClelland, assistant professor of psy- 
chology, from a post as assistant personnel secretary 
of the American Friends Service Committee, Phila- 
delphia. Carey H. Conley, professor of English, who 
has been teaching at the Army University Center 
(Biarritz), has returned. Frank B. Cawley, associate 
director of admissions, has been appointed vocational 
adviser, a new post created to help seniors as they 
graduate and alumni in their search for positions; 
Fred B. Millett, acting director of the Honors College, 
has been named director to succeed Thomas W. Bus- 
som, resigned; Eugene O. Golob has been named as- 
sistant professor of history; and Norman O. Brown, 
assistant professor of classics. Sigmund Neumann, 
professor of social sciences, and Theodore H. Banks, 
associate professor of English, have been given sab- 
batical leaves for the spring semester; and James J. 
O’Leary has resigned from an assistant professorship 
to become a member of the Committee on Public Debt 
Policy, the work of which is financed by the Laura 
Falk Foundation. 


Davip L. Arm, head of the department of mechan- 
ical engineering, Iowa State College (Ames), has been 
appointed dean, School of Engineering, University of 
Delaware, to succeed the late Robert L. Spencer, whose 
death was reported in ScHoon anp Socrery, October 
20, 1945. 


CotoneL Currier McEwen, dean, College of Medi- 
cine, New York University, has returned after a leave 
of absence since May 6, 1943, for military service. 


JosEPH-E. Gipson, former director of the division 
of higher education, Louisiana State Department of 
Education,. has been appointed director of the sum- 
mer session and professor of education, Tulane Uni- 
versity. Fred Cole, who recently completed three 
years of service in the Navy, has been named associate 
professor of history, and Arthur K. Moore, for the 
past year a eryptographer with the Army Signal 
Corps, acting assistant professor of English, College 
of Arts and Sciences. Eugene A. Nabors, professor 
of law, who has been in the Navy for three years, has 
returned to the College of Law. 


C. Warp Macy, chairman of the division of social 
studies, Coe College (Cedar Rapids, Iowa), has been 
appointed director of the 1946 summer session. 


JAMES ADAM WYLIE, associate professor of physical 
education and aide to George K. Makechnie, dean, 
Sargent College of Physical Education for Women, 
Boston University, has been appointed assistant di- 
rector of the college’s summer camps at Peterborough 
(N. H.). Dean Makechnie is director of the camps 
which have been a unit of the university’s educational 
program for the past 15 years. 
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Grace A. THomAs has been appointed acting head sponsibility of setting up the Army education pro. HEN 
of the department of English language and literature, gram in the Mediterranean theatre. Univer 
Elmira (N. Y.) College, to serve during the leave of Mr. Ti 
absence granted to George M. Kahrl, professor of Recent Deaths and dr 


English, who will devote the next academic year to Wr1am Morton Barrows, professor emeritus of minste 
study at Harvard University and Bowdoin College zoology, the Ohio State University, succumbed to , of the 
(Brunswick, Me.). Cyril Harris, former associate heart attack, February 24, according to, word receive) Groton 
professor of English, Bard College (Annandale-on- by ScHoon anv Socrery, March 4. Dr. Barrows, why lege, a 
Hudson), has been appointed visiting professor of was sixty-two years old at the time of his death, hai versity 
_ English and writer-in-residence for the year 1946-47.  cerved as a teacher in a publie school in Indian: Hew 
(1906-07) ; instructor in zoology (1907-09), Univer. road ef 
sity of New Hampshire; and at the Ohio State Uni- of Broc 
versity as assistant professor of zoology (1909-23) 
and professor (1923-45). 


CHARLES R. Foster, dean, School of Education, the 
University of Miami (Coral Gables 34, Fla.), has 
announced the appointment of Lester R. Wheeler, 
formerly of East Tennessee State College (Johnson 
City), as professor of education in charge of edu- JOSEPH ALLEN, retired associate professor of mathe. instruc 
cational elinical services, with emphasis on remedial matics, City College (New York), died, March 3, a profess 
reading, and of M. A. F. Ritchie, formerly admissions the age of seventy-six years. Mr. Allen had tanght Mim "8 
officer, Roanoke College (Salem, Va.), as assistant in Cornell University (1894-97) before going to City THE 
professor of education. College in the latter year as tutor in mathematics, HMM emeritu 
He became an instructor (1898) and associate pro- MB Minn.), 
fessor (1915), retiring at age seventy in 1940. the age 


have he 
the ins' 


Frank A. Beacu, former chairman and curator of 
the department of animal behavior, American Museum 
of Natural History, New York City, has been ap- Cuivton Gipert Apsort, director, San Diego 
pointed professor of psychology, Yale University. (Calif.) Museum of Natural History, died, March 5, 

at the age of sixty-four years. Mr. Abbott had served 

Jacos VINER, Morton Hall distinguished-service pro- _as eonfidential secretary and editor for the New York 
fessor, the University of Chicago, and internationally State Conservation Commission (1918-21), and at the 
known economist, will join the staff of Princeton Uni- museum as officer in charge of publie education (1921- 
versity next September. 22) and director (since 1922). HERB 
Vassar 

Tue following appointments at Carnegie Institute THe Reverend THomAs Stone Ctyce, president is we 
of Technology (Pittsburgh) were announced at the emeritus and professor of philosophy, Austin (Tex) history 
beginning of the spring semester: Helen & Mitchell, Presbyterian Theological Seminary, died March 6. Mr. BiB College 
professor of home economies; Robert I. Watson, as- Clyee, who was eighty-three years old at the time of (1890-9 
sistant professor of psychology and education and his death, had served as pastor of the Deeatur (Ala.) fessorsh 
head of the Bureau of Measurement and Guidance; Presbyterian Church (1890-91) and of the Louisville 1931). 
Harry W. Karn, assistant professor of psychology (Ky.) Presbyterian Church (1891-96). He held the 
and education; Henry C. Bowman, Mortimer J. Dono- presidency (1896-1900) of Jackson (Ala.) Agricul- 
van, and Maurice O. Johnson, instructors in English; tural College and of the seminary (1900-31). After 
Robert S. Robison, instructor in painting and design; his retirement as president, he continued to serve 2s 
John K. Shear, instructor in architecture; Paul E. professor of philosophy. 


Snyder, instructor in chemistry; Louis Sachs and 
: : . . engine 
George Suceop, instructors in mathematics; Robert Bernice Louise MacLean, assistant professor of 


S. Gill, instructor in drama; Aurelio J. Greselin, in- zoology, Hunter College (New York City), whose re- 0 Marg 
structor in music; John Norman, instructor in his- tirement as head of the department of biological se'- of Engi 
tory; and Ora K. Singleton, instructor in home eco- ences was reported in ScHoon anp Soctery, October 
nomics. 14, 1944, died, March 8, at the age of forty-two years. $ 
Dr. MacLean had served as assistant in zoology (1926 — 
O. K. Campsett, assistant professor of education, 27) and instructor (1927-29), Mount Holyoke Col- 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College (Still- lege; fellow in anatomy (1929-30, 1931-32) and as 
water), who has been on leave of absence since 1942, sistant in the department of ophthalmology (1932- 
will resume his duties at the beginning of the sum- 33), College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
mer session. After spending seven months with the University; and at Hunter College as instructor in 
Armed Forces Institute (Madison, Wis.), he served zoology (1933-37), assistant professor (since 1937), 
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in Italy as a member of the education staff assigned and head of the department of biological sciences 
to Allied Forces Headquarters charged with the re- (1941-44). 
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Heyry Emerson TUTT.e, curator of prints, Yale 
University, died, March 8, at the age of fifty-five years. 
Mr. Tuttle, an artist widely known for his etchings 
and dry points, had served as master (1916-18), West- 
minster School (Simsbury, Conn.); master and head 
of the department of English (1918-19, 1920-28), 
Groton (Mass.) School; and master, Davenport Col- 
lege, and curator of prints (since 1930), Yale Uni- 


versity. 


Henry Rocers Copwise, professor emeritus of rail- 
road engineering and surveying, Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn, died, March 8. Mr. Codwise, who would 
have been sixty-nine years old, March 13, had served 
the institute as assistant in engineering (1899-1901), 
instructor. in civil engineering (1901-11), assistant 
professor (1911-30), and professor of railroad engi- 
neering and surveying (1930-45). 


Tue RevEREND OscaR JOHN JOHNSON, president 
emeritus, Gustavus Adolphus College (St. Peter, 
Minn.), sueeumbed to a heart ailment, March 9, at 
the age of seventy-five years. Dy. Johnson had served 
as pastor (1899-1900) of the Lutheran Church in Me- 
Keesport (Pa.) before accepting the presidency of 
Luther College (Wahoo, Nebr.) and the pastorate of 
the Wahoo Lutheran Church, posts that he held until 
1913. He served the presidency of Gustavus Adolphus 
College from 1913 until his retirement (1942). 


Herbert E. Mirus, former professor of economies, 
B Vassar College, died, March 9, at the age of eighty- 
four years. Dr. Mills had served as instructor in 
history (1889-90), Cornell University, and at Vassar 
College as associate professor of history and economies 
(1890-93) and professor of economies, the first pro- 
fessorship in this field established at the college (1893- 
1931). 


Coons, Joun C. Davis, first commander of the 
Wisconsin Department, American Legion, who organ- 
ied the School of Engineering, Marquette University 
(Milwaukee), died, March 10, at the age of sixty- 
After serving as assistant professor of 
eugineering, Cornell University, Colonel Davis went 
o Marquette University (1908) to organize the School 
of Engineering and to serve as its dean until 1916. 


seven years. 
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Coming Events 

THE North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools will hold its 51st annual meeting, 
March 25-30, at the Palmer House, Chicago. The 
theme of the general program is “Education for a 
New Era.” 


THE Victory Convention of the Eastern Arts Asso- 
ciation will convene at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City, April 25, and continue in session until 
April 27. The theme will be “One World—A Prob- 
lem in Design.” Dana P. Vaughan, dean, School of 
Art, Cooper Union (New York City), and president 
of the association, is in charge of the convention which 
promises to present many interesting speakers and 
discussions. Inquiries concerning details of the pro- 
gram should be addressed to the office of the asso- 
ciation, State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa. 


NATIONAL Boys AND GirLS WEEK will mark its 26th 
annual observance, April 27-May 4. With the theme, 
“Building for Tomorrow with the Youth of Today,” 
the program is designed to focus the attention of the 
publie on the problems, interests, and recreations of 
youth, as well as on the agencies concerned with the 
development of character and good citizenship. Help- 
ful suggestions for programs may be obtained free 
of charge from the National Boys and Girls Week 
Committee, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 


Other Items 

THE educational department of The Reader’s Digest 
is supplying, free of charge, to lay and professional 
groups the services of its associate editor and reading 
consultant, Robert D. Griffin, whose career as adminis- 
trator, college professor, and lecturer is well known. 
Some of his subjects that are of special interest to lay 
groups are “New Frontier for American Education,” 
“The Reading Process,” and “Reading Instruction in 
Our Schools.” His services are one of the Digest’s 
“contributions toward a ‘Better America via Better 
Reading.’” Appointments may be made through 
Arthur J. Crowley, director of the educational depart- 
ment, The Reader’s Digest, 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, or directly with Dr. Griffin at 546 Laguna 
Street, Chula Vista (Calif.). 





A DAY IN THE “LIFE” OF AN 
EDUCATIONIST 
6:30 A. M.—A WOKE to the cheery whir and joyful 
jangle of the alarm. What fun it is to leap out of 
bed these cold, wintry mornings and wrestle with the 


‘mace! §till pepped up by my role as the bouncing 
Nwenile in the Little Drama League’s play, “The 


Prodigal Son Gets the Fatted Calf,” last evening. 
There is nothing like the drama to give one a sense 
of self-realization and fulfillment. Breakfast over at 
seven but I had yet to type off the minutes of the 
Better Business Man’s Service Club and to put in my 
15 minutes of grooming (the irreducible minimum 
which our student counselors advise for men to devote 
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to their personal outlook every morning)... . At last! 


I was off with just seven minutes to make my first 
class ! 

8:00 a. M.—I’ve often felt this to be a most un- 
propitious hour for my course in “Courtship, Mar- 
riage, and Divorce,” but the director of instruction 
always asks what other course would be elected at 
such an ungodly hour. 

9: 00 a. m—Conference hour with undeveloped Miss 
* Gushing Coed who wished to have my suggestions on 
how to do her personality over so that it would be 
more alluring and fetching—especially to men. She 
feels that I have made Life right, and so worthwhile! 

10: 00 a. m—Completed the democratic organization 
of the class in “Daily Living.” Phenomenal progress 
this year—term only half over and already we have 
set up the final committee, the Committee on Com- 
mittees. At our next meeting the class may decide 
what the course is to be about and, possibly, what are 
their most pressing problems in daily living—they 
mustn’t be rushed and hurried into these little adven- 
tures in self-discovery. Some may wonder about my 
I’m simply a consultant on par- 
liamentary procedure. The class makes its own de- 
cisions and plans within the democratic framework; 
it determines how the meetings shall be conducted, 
what shall be discussed, and the marks that are to be 
awarded. Many of my good colleagues are frankly 
envious of me because they think that I have no real 
work to do, now that students have control of their 
own learning activities. The other members of the 
faculty just can’t seem to realize the extreme nervous 
tension which is induced by initiating a functional 
democracy and by overcoming the resistance of stu- 
dents to these opportunities for self-expression. 

11:00 a. m.—Confronted the day’s assortment of 
mimeographed institutional questionnaires on: why 
were we absent one day last month; how to improve 
faculty meetings so that we shall approach them with 
zest and eagerness; what to do about reporting the 
absences and tardinesses of students; shall we have 
more or fewer extracurricular activities? ete., ete. 
Disposed of these and then waded through the mail- 
box collection requesting aid in the solution of issues 
having a national seope, with particular emphasis 
upon the urgent need for financial contributions.— 
“You, who have so mueh, ean afford to be generous.” 

12:00 noon—Luncheon talk, “The School as a Uni- 
versal Service Institution,” before the Better Business 
Man’s Service Club. 

1:10 Pp. m—Barely got to my class on “The Com- 
munity-Centered School” before it walked out on me. 

2:00 p. m.—Dictated anecdotes for the files upon 
student growth and development. 

2:45 p. m—Time out, but eut rather fine, for a 
cup of coffee at the faculty section of Ye Snacky Bar. 


role as a teacher. 
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3: 00 p. M.—The class in “Education for Funetion,| 
Living” dramatized the correct procedure for intp. 
ducing the aged maiden aunt of Mr. Callow Youth); 
fiancée’s sister-in-law to the second daughter of th 
fifth concubine of the King of Siam. I was pretty 
sure that would keep them busy for the period! 

4:00 vp. m.—Attended meeting of the Committe 
to Improve the Curriculum by Putting Things In 
no, what day is this? Oh, Wednesday. Then this 
was the day for the Committee to Improve the Cu. 
riculum by Taking Things Out. It’s on Mondays that 
we Put Things In. 

5:00 p. m.—Arrived late at the bimonthly meeting 
of the Committee on the Problem of How to Improv 
the Use of Leisure Time. Found that troublemaker 
and old reactionary, Killjoy, throwing a monkey 
wrench into the deliberations by asking the impudent 
question, “What leisure?” 

6: 00 rp. mw—Home for a hurried dinner and to take 
inventory of the present size and whereabouts of my 
family. 

7:00 p. m—Drafted as replacement resource person 
for the first of a series of panel discussions upon 
“Learning by Doing,” under the auspices of the 
Teachers Club for Professional Improvement. Ou 
topic this evening: “How to Learn the Properties of 
Soap by Doing the Dishes.” I understand that house. 
wives were cordially invited to attend. 

8:00 p. mi—Drove to get Bobby-Sox, the sitter, to 
stay with the children. Then dropped the wife of 
at the PTA where she was to speak on the topic, “Hov 
to Improve Home Life and Get the Most out o 
Family Contacts.” 

8:30 p. m—Right on the dot for my address, “In- 
tercultural Opportunities in Diaper Changing,” at the 
monthly meeting of the Child Study Club. 

10: 30 p. m@i—What a wonderful exciting age we live 
in—to be able to live life whole and to have our per 
sonalities completely integrated! 

Time to study? Pshaw, scholarship and intellectv- 
ality are merely aristocratic anachronisms in a demo 
eratic age! 

Time to think? But Watson asserted that thinking 
is just subvocal speech, and this would be obviously 
unsocial and snobbish. Group living demands that 
be vocal and that we keep the well-polished clichés 0 
the ball of conversation in motion. Dangerous aid 
original ideas are more likely to afflict the person who 
makes the fatal error of ever being left alone with lis 
thoughts. 

And now to bed before any pause in activity allows 
the dangerous germ of an idea to get in its deadly 
work. 

Kart C. Prat 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
MT. PLEASANT 
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WHAT ABOUT COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL 
RECONVERSION? 


Suvce the declaration of peace, we, as a nation, have 
become reconversion conscious, as that term applies to 
industry. Current literature and current economic 
problems do not allow us to forget that the immediate 
task of the nation is industrial and economic recon- 
version to a peacetime basis. As one considers the 
problem of reconversion in its entirety, he is faced 
with the question: What about complete educational 
reconversion ? 

During the war all education, and particularly col- 
legiate education, was geared, like industry, to the 
prosecution of the war. It would seem, therefore, to 
be apropos to ask: Is education, like industry, return- 
ing to a peacetime basis; and are educators cognizant 
of the fact that, like industry, education should not 
return to a prewar basis but to a new basis demanded 
by a postwar world? 

So far, reconversion in education has been largely, 
if not entirely, confined to the collegiate level, where 
colleges and universities are attempting to meet the 
educational needs of the exserviceman; but these at- 
tempts represent only a partial reconversion of edu- 
cation. It must permeate all educational levels, and 
it must be so intensive that it will produce drastic 
changes in the educational process commensurate with 
the educational challenge of a new world order. What 
nust be these changes ? 

In the first place, history must assume a place of 
First importance on all educational levels. However, 
the placing of history in the academic hierarchy will 
not suffice unless the approach to history has been 
radically changed. The approach to history has been 
a nationalistic one, with emphasis upon national im- 
portance. Historical events have been interpreted in 
terms of national glory or national disaster. The 
whole approach has been in terms of loyalty to one’s 
own nation. If education is to be reconverted to a 
postwar period in which people will become thoroughly 
world-peace conscious, then the present historical ap- 
proach must be radically changed. 

The new approach must be in terms of interna- 
tionalism. History must become the story of the de- 


velopment of mankind as a single unit, rather than the 
sory of the development of separate and individual 


nations, The rise and fall of civilization, as it has 


passed through an evolutionary process, must be a 
sory in which individual nations have aided or have 
tindered the achievements of man’s common goal—the 
good life. History can no longer, as in the past, 
Present the supremacy of nations as their rightful 
goal. It must emphasize the responsibility of nations 
‘or the advancement or the retardation of total human 
Progress, regardless of nationalistic boundaries or 
interests. History ean no longer teach, “My country, 
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right or wrong.” It must teach, “My country for the 
advancement of a world order that will insure the 
good life to every human being.” 

This phase of educational reconversion will not be 
easy of accomplishment. Too long, we, together with 
the peoples of other nations, have been steeped in the 
doctrine of nationalism—a very narrow brand of 
nationalism. This type of history reaches back to the 
founding of the modern state, and the philosophy 
behind the modern state will not be easily eradicated. 
Those that attempt to bring about a change will be 
looked upon with suspicion; and they will, in all 
probability, inherit the derogatory appellation, traitor. 
This road to educational reconversion will be long and 
rugged, but it is one of the essential roads to world 
peace and world unity, and we shall be forced to travel 
it if we are to make lasting and effective contributions 
to the progress of man toward his ultimate goal. 

In the second place, anthropology must also find its 
place in the academic hierarchy, along with history. 
Racial prejudice, racial hatred, and racial discrimina- 
tion must be eliminated from man’s thinking if the 
new day for which the war was fought is to become a 
reality. 

These blights upon civilization are the product of 
economic fear and a false conception of the biological 
development of man, and they can never be eradicated 
until future citizens of the world have learned to cast 
off this economic fear and to discover the fact that 
anthropology gives no support to the belief in the 
existence of a superior race. Anthropology intro- 
duced on the secondary level and extended to the col- 
legiate level is the means of accomplishing this result. 

In the third place, there must be an early introduc- 
tion of the study of the divergent philosophies that 
have shaped the course of human progress. Not only 
must the high-school pupil become acquainted with 
the bases of these philosophies, but he must also be 
shown the effects of the practice of these philosophies 
upon the welfare of the human race. Every pupil 
must be made to realize that it is not alone material 
resources or material defenses that determine the 
future course of history but that current philosophies 
are the chief determinants. 

The recent Harvard University report on an edu- 
cation for a free society suggests that, along with 
specialized training, there should be a general educa- 
tion for all that could serve as a basis for efficient 
citizenship. It appears to the writer that any general 
education for effective citizenship in a new world 
order must incorporate these new approaches to man’s 
development. 

J. LEONARD SHERMAN 

DEAN OF THE FACULTY, 

HARVARD SCHOOL, 
NortH HoLLtywoop, CAtir. 
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GRAYSON NEIKIRK KEFAUVER (1900-1946) 

THE death of Grayson N. Kefauver brings to a halt 
the march of a strong man toward great objectives. 
Because these objectives are of vital concern to peace- 
loving people everywhere, all of us, whether or not we 
knew this leader, are impoverished by the loss of his 
vigor and vision in the cause of education for democ- 
* racy and peace. The loss is greater because he is 
taken from us in the prime of his life. The death of 
a young warrior inevitably is a greater tragedy than 
the passing of one who has finished the fight and made 
his full contribution. 

Grayson Kefauver was born on August 31, 1900, 
in Middletown, Maryland. He early decided to devote 
his life to social service. From the first he exhibited 
a rare capacity for imaginative and long-term plan- 
ning. Typical of this planning was his decision to 
attend various colleges and universities in several re- 
gions of the United States in order to become better 
acquainted with the land, the people, and the cus- 
toms of his country. His undergraduate work was 
taken at Franklin and Marshall, Heidelberg, the Uni- 
versity of Texas, and the University of Arizona, from 
which he received his Bachelor of Arts degree. His 


graduate professional work was taken at Stanford 


University, the University of Minnesota, the Univer- 
sity of California, and Harvard University. He 
earned his Master of Arts degree from Stanford Uni- 
versity and his Doctor of Philosophy degree from the 
University of Minnesota. 

Concurrently with and following his professional 
training, he was rapidly promoted through a series of 
educational posts of public-school teacher, adminis- 
trator, and university professor. He became dean of 
the School of Education, Stanford University, in 1933, 
being the choice for the deanship of his distinguished 
predecessor, Ellwood P. Cubberley. In the seven-year 
period (1934-1941), Kefauver conceived and devel- 
oped a much expanded program for the School of 
Edueation and added steadily to the staff of the school. 
Under his leadership the faculty carried to completion 
many projects which won national acclaim, among 
them, the Social Education Investigation, the Lan- 
guage Arts Investigation, and the Santa Barbara Cur- 
riculum project. Throughout, it was the enthusiasm 
and energy of this leader that kept the staff working 
creatively at top speed. 

His interests were not confined to the School of 
Edueation at Stanford University. He was active in 
national educational movements, holding many impor- 
tant offices, developing many programs for national 
organizations, and contributing much to the literature 


of professional education. 


With the outbreak of World War II, he saw clea; 
the failure of education in the interbellum period ;, 
prepare the minds and hearts of men and women 
live peacefully in a world community. He set to wo 
at once to arouse and organize the educational groups 
of this country and later educators abroad to develop 
plans for an international organization that could 
through education, build the foundations for work 
peace and security. He was almost singlehandedly 
responsible for the organization of the Liaison Con. 
mittee on International Edueation and the Intern. 
tional Education Assembly. As chairman of thes 
two groups, and with the foree of these organiz. 
tions solidly behind his plans, he interested the De. 
partment of State in problems of international edu. 
cation. Soon he was appointed to the Division of 
Cultural Relations of the Department of State and 
was sent to London to work with the educational 
representatives of other United Nations in developing 
the plan for the proposed International Educational 
and Cultural Organization. In London he was quickly 
recognized by his colleagues as a human dynamo, with 
a brilliant mind, devoted to high ideals, and possess- 
ing unique strength in political diplomacy and ai- 
ministration. It was the draft that he wrote for study 
by the Department of State that finally served as the 
basis for the new United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization, which emerged from 
the United Nations Organization meetings at Sa 
Francisco and subsequent sessions in London. I 
recognition of these services rendered, President Trv- 
man late in the fall of 1945 appointed Dr. Kefauver 
to represent the United States on the Preparatory 
Commission of UNESCO, with the personal rank of 
Minister. 

In December, he returned from London to Wash- 
ington to confer with his Government and to the Stan- 
ford University campus to spend the Christmas hol 
days with his family and friends. On January, third, 
he was in Los Angeles en route to Washington and 
London to commence work on the most significant 
enterprise in his career—the detailing and the im 
plementation of the constitution of UNESCO. 0 
the following day, death halted the march that had 
progressed so far toward his goal. He was stricken 
after delivering a lecture on UNESCO—at work 1 
the end in the cause he championed so well. 


Others will carry on the work of bringing UNES( 
into being and guiding its operations in the months and 
years ahead. But history must record that this mal, 
more than any other, made possible the creation of this 
essential agency of the United Nations Organization and 
established sound foundations for its success. 
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The personal loss felt by his friends and colleagues in 
he School of Education is deep, but partially we are 
»nsoled in this moment by our knowledge of the tre- 
nendous contribution he made to the development of an 
jueational ageney which is basic to world security and 


peace. 

The above paragraphs are from a memorial resolu- 
ion adopted by the staff of the School of Education, 
January 7. At the same time, the staff voted to estab- 
sh the Grayson Neikirk Kefauver Memorial Fund “to 
promote the study of international education through 

e School of Edueation.” Friends of Professor 
‘efauver may participate in establishing this me- 
norial by contributing through the School of Edu- 
ation and by bringing the memorial fund to the 
ttention of others who may wish to be part of the 
roup Who are creating it. 

Lucien B. KINNEY 

Acting DEAN, 

ScHooL OF EDUCATION, 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


A COMMENT ON “ATOMIC ENERGY AND 
THE COMING REVOLUTION IN 
EDUCATION” 

Tue excellent leading article in ScHooL AnD So- 
mTy, October 27, 1945—“Atomic Energy and the 
oming Revolution in Edueation”—elosed with an 
niriguing note: the author regretted that lack of 
pace prevented him from outlining a program of 

Miucation to implement two “dynamic principles” 
hich, he averred, must guide educators everywhere 
omnow on. These “dynamic principles” were to the 
lect that education must concern itself with “the 
loral and the intellectual behavior of man.” 

Of course, Mr. Editor, any Jesuit might observe 
hat a program to achieve these objectives has existed 
or many hundreds of years; is meticulously followed 

every Jesuit school; is available today to whom- 
er will embrace its rigors. 

“But,” one may retort, “this program is unsuited 

American free publie schools.” 

Then let whoso desires at long last to teach men they 
te brothers curb his natural and laudable impulse 
astily to outline a world educational system. Then, 

lore his ardor grows cold, let him obtain from the 
arest university library Maxwell Garnett’s “Educa- 
and World Citizenship” (Oxford University 

"ss, 1921). Therein he will find a devastating sum- 
hary of the aims and methods of British and Amer- 
an education; a conclusion that the aim of all edu- 
Ruon (or any rational pedagogy) must be in accord 
ith what Garnett ealls “the Christian hypothesis”; a 
e0tous application of the McDougall and Thorndike 
*yehologies to the service of this great aim; and, 

ully, a detailed plan of public educational organi- 
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zation—and system of scholarships (vide Harvard’s 
Conant in 1945)—to achieve the aim: to prepare men 
for world citizenship. 

All this a quarter-century before the “Atomic Age”! 

As Nicholas Murray Butler remarked in 1941 of 
Spengler’s “The Decline of the West” (Alfred Knopf, 
1926), so we may say of Garnett’s effort: “Too great 
a book ever to be widely read or understood.” 

Nor need you, Mr. Editor, rely on my feeble voice 
for encouragement to peruse this modern masterpiece 
of pedagogy. For on reading it William McDougall, 
the eminent British psychologist, wrote Garnett, “This 
is the book I hoped sometime to write.” 

How then has this absolutely Atomic-Age guide 
to educational statesmen been so long ignored? My 
old friend Count Etoxinod has an hypothesis: this 
Englishman was simply too far ahead of his time. 
Who then is he? Let me sketch in a detail or so. 

James Clerk Maxwell Garnett, a British barrister 
whose brilliance in mathematics and logie at Oxford 
some forty-odd years ago won him special honors, 
harbors in his mind such passion for justice and in 
his heart such human kindness that he long ago for- 
sook the courts for public education. Thereafter 
“Edueation and World Citizenship” was his first great 
effort to bring reason to bear on the problem of 
British education. Since then, a series of supple- 
mentary volumes has appeared (see page 1005 of the 
1944 edition of the British “Who’s Who”), eulmi- 
nating in “The World We Mean to Make” (Faber and 
Faber, London, 1944), an exhortation which genuine 
Atomie Agers ean ill afford to neglect, and an analysis 
which must delight the soul of every believer in 
United Mankind. (The reader may well begin with 
Garnett’s unassailable logic and challenge on pages 
55-56.) 

It is also a fact that Garnett’s influence on modern 
British education has been more profound than that 
of any of his contemporaries. Nevertheless, this Eng- 
lishman is as unknown to American schoolmen as, I 
suspect, Ellwood P. Cubberley is to British peda- 
gogues. 

But can an Englishman think for American schodl- 
men? Thank fortune the Atomic Age has at least 
voided the sting of such insularities. Moreover, the 
British have been accustomed to think and plan 
“globally” for hundreds of years; while even today 
American pedagogues cling to “local control of 
schools.” (There are 125,000 separate school districts 
in these United States!) It is also customary for us 
to regret (or forget) the fact of state sovereignty. 
Worse: it is obligatory for American educators, with 
a charming superiority to simple logie and the basie 
imperatives of any rational educational program, to 


1The most readily available of these is ‘‘ Education 
and Character’’ (Macmillan, 1940). 
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deny the propriety of national control. How, then, 
ean North American schoolmen yet really think 
“globally” ? 

But it is good for us to try. At least one ardent 
reader of your weekly journal of opinion is persuaded 
that we Americans can well afford, in our new-found 
interest in world problems, to be guided by the bril- 
liant best which exists abroad. 

FREDERICK RAND ROGERS 


PALO COLORADO CANYON, 
MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 


A PLEA FOR HELP 

Many months ago, the writer began the attempt to 
communicate with certain educational officials in 
Manila, P. I. Finally, with the help of an Army ser- 
geant, Pedro T. Orata was found. Very soon his re- 
turn letter came. From this letter are quoted the 
following significant passages: 

In our seminar which meets once a week on Saturdays 
we are taking up problems affecting education in post- 
Last Saturday Mr. Laya, one of our 
members, read a paper entitled, ‘‘Out of Salvage—A 
School.’’ He described what he and his teachers and 
students did to rebuild the Manila High School out of 
the ruins of the Japanese occupation. I quote his first 
paragraph: 

‘“When the din of battle was over in Manila, many 
schools had gone up in smoke or had gone down in 
crumbled ruins, and what was left in these had gone 
out into the looter’s nests to be peddled out at unbeliev- 
The main job of school heads 
was to grab equipment from the ruins, clear the debris 
of battle, and set up a school with the salvage.’’ 

There you have some idea of the problems which con- 
front us. In my home town 100 miles north of Manila 
I set up the schools, moving the day after the liberation, 
The Central School was occupied by the 43d Field Hos- 
pital. Most of the large buildings in town were burned, 
including ours. The priest moved the altar from the 
Catholic Church to the convent and let us have his parish 
Rooms were partitioned out 
of any material—bamboo, grass, and whatnot—that could 


war Philippines. 


ably black-market prices. 


for the elementary classes. 
be made available. No books, no desks, no hyloplates, 
no pencils, no paper—just a handful of teachers remain- 
ing of the 1941 bunch and thousands of three-year over- 
Mark Hopkins’s idea of a college was 
duplicated here in every town and village of the Philip- 
For the Japs used the books for kindling and 
toilet paper, condemned many of them as pro-American, 
and the rest were mutilated to rid them of ‘‘ American 


age children. 


pines. 


propaganda. ’’ 

A great many of our school buildings were either 
burned completely or damaged to such an extent as to 
render them unusable for school purposes. Many classes 
everywhere are organized in rented shacks and under the 
But the worst feature of the situation 
is that, because of the inflation and the fact that the 
present salaries are as of 1941 rates, our best teachers 
refuse to return to the service and prefer employment 


trees and barns. 
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in the Army or to go into business. The value of i, 
peso now is one thirteenth of what it was in 1941, Th 
average salary of classroom teachers in the elements, 
schools is around fifty pesos, which, in buying pov, 
amounts to four pesos. A single room rents for qy 
hundred pesos now whereas I rented a five-room hoy 
at forty pesos in 1941. A pound of beef costs for 
pesos, or two dollars in gold. A ten-cent comb is qj 
at three pesos in the black market. So teachers can 
live on their salaries, and many of them cannot aff, 
the sacrifice. ... 

Then, as I have said, our pupils are three years behinj 
schedule, and pupils who should be in the fourth grij 
now are enrolled in the first grade. About one fourij 
of the total enrollment of two million went to schoo 
part of the time and halfheartedly during the Japan 
occupation to learn a few Japanese songs and to pretenj 
as if they were learning. The parents refused to sa 
their children unless compelled by the Japanese MP, 
the ground that they did not have clothes and wer 
needed to help at home. When the Americans arrived 
all the children started going to school, in rags, mos 
them, even though there was no semblance of materi 
books, and supplies with which to start and keep goix 

In spite of difficulties such as I have mention 
nearly all the schools are opened. Undergraduates ev 
without professional training of any kind have to & 
employed in many provinces. Here is where I beliew 
you, our friends in America, can help us educational}, 
One hundred million dollars will go a long way towar 
educational rehabilitation, to buy books and library. m 
terial, to pay temporary bonuses to teachers so that 1 
can at least keep the good ones that are in the servit 
now if not attract the rest to come back. Before tl 
war we had 45,000 teachers, and since the enrollme 
in the first grade is at least three times what it was! 
1941, we should have many more teachers this year. 

Our professional library in the Department of 1 
struction was burned. We are using what little I sl 
vaged from my collection as the basis of revising 
courses of study which were all destroyed. If ya 
know anyone in education who is about to retire, he wi 
do the Filipino youth great service by donating | 
books to our department. Literally we are starting frm 
scratch, and God knows how soon we can get stuff fr 
the States. We are depending on our friends. We ki 
you will help us in this day of need. 

A little about myself, and I will close. 
of the most important division of the department 
Curriculum and Research Division. I have some 5) j 
sons working with me, including three Ph. D.’s 
the States. On us rests the responsibility of revisl 
and making our offerings more vital. I shudder to thin 
of the immensity of the job, although I am happy th 
finally I am placed where I can do my best work. Gn 
helping we will try our best.. My wife died during' 
reoccupation of Manila. I have lost nearly everytht 
I had, and I have only a handful of books left. I’! 
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The writer has corresponded with the acting ad- 
ninistrator of the Federal Security Agency, the Divi- 
ion of International Relations, U. S. Office of Eduea- 
ion, and “The Save the Children Federation” of New 
york City. To date, absolutely nothing seems to have 
happened to help our Filipino friends. The last- 
named agency assumed that “the Philippines are still 
he government’s responsibility.” Finally a gleam 
sppeared. The acting administrator of the FSA 
rote of delays, of consideration of the problem by 
he U. 8. Office of Education, and news of an agency 
which has plans to do the job. “The American Book 
enter in Washington has made arrangements for the 
ollection of books for the various war-devastated 
ountries, including the Philippines. A campaign will 
shortly be launched in eo-operation with the National 

ar Fund in an effort to secure books. . . .” 

The writer simply states these facts. They are not 
ntended as criticism of the governmental agency con- 
verned—rather to show the need of some agency’s 
doing the job now. To the editor and to the readers 
of ScHooL aND Sociery he poses the question: “What 
an be done to provide the help needed for our friends 
n the Philippines, and to do it now before it is ‘too 
ittle and too late’?” He is willing, but comparatively 


helpless in the matter. Do we wish to neglect this 


Rebort?s . .. 
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humane need? Do we wish delay? Or do we wish 
action and that effectively and with dispatch? 

If and when the collection of books is made, it seems 
that the National War Fund should associate with its 
various subagencies men and women in public schools, 
and especially men and women in teacher-education 
institutions, to help collect, select, and allocate books 
and other materials. When books are sent half way 
around the world they should be books known in ad- 
vance to be useful in the area to be served. 

There are many organizations which can be asso- 
ciated in this program. The local chapters of honor 
societies and fraternities in education, such as Kappa 
Delta Pi, Phi Delta Kappa, Pi Lambda Theta, Delta 
Kappa Gamma, and Kappa Phi Kappa, constitute 
one probable group. The writer recommends, that 
these organizations begin to plan such work now. 

Really useful books will cost money, and in some 
cases should be recent publications. Here is a chance 
for all citizens, churches, schools, service clubs to 
contribute to a necessary job, and do it effectively. 

Let us all hope that this work can be speeded up 
rapidly! The need is great now. 

A. R. Meap 

UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, 

GAINESVILLE, FLA. 





EACHING ENGLISH BY A NEW “STREAM- 
LINED” METHOD 

As I have visited Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
I have been impressed by the growing demand for 
English. The colored people of Africa are less eager 
0 know Kiswahili, one of their own dialects, than to 
read English. All over India there is a feeling that 
i man cannot really be considered educated unless he 
knows English. The demand for English among all 
he edueated people of Latin America is great. The 
ultural Centers of the American government have 
bverflowing English classes. 

But English has one great difficulty—its chaotic 
pelling. It is the most irregularly spelled phonetic 
anguage in the world. 

lis grammar has been pronounced by experts to be 
he easiest to master of any European language, 
Vanish being a close second. Anybody therefore who 
ould help bring system out of chaos in our spelling 
ould meet a world demand. 

We have a tower of Babel on this earth with our 
p00 languages. We must have one language of inter- 
lange—a lingua franca—if we hope to have one 
orld. So not only the demand of perhaps 800 mil- 
n people but the need of a world language calls for 
Leip, 


English is now spoken by 200 million as a first 
language and by another 200 million as a second lan- 
guage. No other language is used by over 200 mil- 
lion unless it is Mandarin, which is spoken only by 
Chinese. The only real rival of English as the world 
lingua franca is likely to be Russian, which now has 
a perfect alphabet and is spoken by about 100 million 
people as a first or second language—all of them in 
Russia. 

My experience with 85 phonetic languages gradually 
convinced me that English could best be taught to 
foreign adults phonetically. I saw that if the mis- 
sionary enterprise could render this service all over 
the world we could win the gratitude and praise of the 
upper levels of society just as we win the lower levels 
to Christ by teaching illiterates. 

During the summer of 1945 I worked at Biblical 
Seminary in New York City with about twenty vol- 
unteer workers in perfecting lessons which we began 
two years and a half ago at Teachers College and 
introduced into Jamaica and Trinidad at the invita- 
tion of British educational officials. The Adult Edu- 
cation Department of Teachers College saw the fin- 
ished lessons and expressed their enthusiastic hope 
that here is the answer to one of the greatest felt 
needs in education. Five thousand copies have been 
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printed by the King’s Crown Press, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and are now available. These lessons will be 
further tested and perfected in carefully supervised 
experimental classes this fall and winter. 

We get eager demands from Chicago, Norfolk, 
Washington, St. Louis, Los Angeles, and workers with 
Mexican railroad workers and immigrants of various 
nationalities for copies of these lessons and instruc- 
tions as to how to teach. Lessons are available at 50 
cents each; the “Teacher’s Manual” is 25 cents, but 
one copy of the Teacher’s Manual is free with each 


10 sets of students’ lessons. 
Frank C. LAvBACH 


COMMITTEE ON WORLD LITERACY AND 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, 
FOREIGN MISSIONS CONFERENCE 
or NorTH AMERICA, 
156 FirTtH AVENUE, 
NEw YorK City 10 


VETERANS INVADE THE VARSITIES 


HIGHER institutions of learning throughout the 
country, it appears from news releases sent to the 
editor of ScHooL AND Society, are torn between ela- 
tion and dismay as returning veterans stream through 
their campus gates in overwhelming numbers. Lack 
of adequate facilities of every kind, physical and in- 
tellectual, is putting administrators to their trumps. 
Such conditions must be dealt with as speedily and 
vigorously as Federal authorities dealt with conditions 
precipitated by the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

The challenge has been met at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, according to Howard L. Bevis, president, by 
“many months of planning for just such a time.” A 
Postwar Planning Committee (appointed in 1943), a 
Veterans’ Council, a Veterans’ Administration, and 
other organized groups have, in Dr. Bevis’s phrase, 
“retooled” the university so effectually that, although 
enrollment is already at its peak of 14,000, provision 
for a total of 18,000 will be made by the beginning of 
This means the use of classrooms 
a recruitment of teachers from 


the fall semester. 
until 11:00 P.m.; 
former faculty members, from exteachers among pro- 
fessors’ wives, and from graduate students; the con- 
version of rooms never before so used into living 


quarters; a campaign for available rooms among resi- 


dents within a mile of the campus; and so on. The 
FHA will install 304 “family units,” and the state 
legislature has appropriated $300,000 for additional 
dormitories. Dr. Bevis said that students would be 
admitted in this order: (1) Ohio veterans who qualify; 
(2) Ohio residents already enrolled; (3) Ohio resi- 
dents seeking admission for the first time; (4) non- 
resident veterans; (5) other nonresidents. Through 
exchange of enrollment information applicants refused 
admission at the state university will be referred to 
other Ohio schools that may be able to accommodate 


them. 
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From the University of Kansas comes the Statement 
that, in spite of the record enrollment of 5,135 for thy 
spring semester—34 per cent over the fall enrol 
ment—the university was able to accommodate al] ap. 
plicants for admission. As enrollment increases, thy 
university plans to make available on the campus 
“110 demountable units.” Notable are enrollments jy 
engineering and architecture, a gain of 33 per cent 
and in freshman chemistry, a number equaling prewar 
enrollment in all chemistry students from freshman ty 
graduate students. 

At Wayne University (Detroit), 60 per cent mop 

veterans enrolled for the spring semester than wer 
expected, and the number in attendance, 3,357, is ip. 
creasing daily. The state legislature is importuned ty 
provide “emergency building funds” for the Gl’s of 
southeastern Michigan. Veterans, according to the 
university’s admissions officer, prefer the exact si. 
ences and such practical courses as business adminis. 
tration and engineering. 
* Bucknell University (Lewisburg, Pa.) reports that 
250 former students, now veterans, plus 200 other vet- 
erans, have enrolled for the spring semester. The wi- 
versity’s major problem is the housing of married vet- 
erans, applications for living quarters far exceeding 
the 40 units to be constructed by the FHA. 

H. Q. Van Dyke, counselor to veterans, Colorado 
Agricultural and Mechanical College (Fort Collins), 
says that half the students of the college are veterans, 
739 out of an enrollment of 1,469. Men students out- 
number women, 1,022 to 447. Veterans’ choices 
fields of study are: forestry, agriculture, mechanical 
engineering, and general science. 

At the University of New Hampshire, the director 
of admissions, Everett B. Sackett, announces that the 
influx of 560 veterans raises the veteran enrollment 
to a peak of 945 and the total registry to 1,964 
Early-morning and late-evening classes have beet 
added to facilitate the academie program, and the 
housing problem has been met by pressing into service 
fraternity houses and a large recreation hall, as wel 
as by the use of “double-decker bunks.” 

Even Norwich University (Northfield, Vt.), hav 
now a total enrollment of but 332, reports an increas 
of 152 veterans in the military college. The alum 
secretary of the university, John E. Mazuzan, poit's 
with pride to the distinguished veterans among thos 
returning to their Alma Mater. 

Perhaps in the long years ahead we may look batk 
to the first half of the 20th century with its unspea 
able conflicts as a time when men and women, iis 
ciplined by the tug of both war and peace, learn! 
to climb the steep paths of duty to higher grow 
upon which to build a better world. 

Nerrie Wys0k 

New YorK CITY 
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THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD. AFFAIRS 


America and Two Wars. By Dexter PERKINS. Pp. 
905. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1944. 
$2.00. 

Tus is a brief survey of our recent foreign rela- 
tions based on much study and patient research. It 
is a work of unusual merit by a leading authority on 
the Monroe Doctrine. The author’s two books on this 
subject, which appeared several years ago, placed him 
at once in the forefront of American historians. His 
new treatise “America and Two Wars” will make his 
influence even more widely felt. 

Dr. Perkins deals cogently with the problems con- 
fronting statesmen. No historian has a surer eye for 
essentials; one is, indeed, amazed at his power of 
synthesis. Although he induiges in no flights of 
oratory, he is often eloquent. He makes no trite 
remarks; and he is not pedantic; he is always in- 
tensely stimulating. 

lf Ernest Barker is right when he says that the 
“crown of the historian’s work is interpretation,” Dr. 
Perkins has attained the highest aspiration in his- 
torical scholarship. He has been able to interpret 
in a masterful manner the part we have taken in 
foreign relations during the past half-century. He 
was thus near enough to the men and events of which 
he writes to know very well what he was doing and, 
because of his ability and judicious temperament, he 
B was detached enough to be impartial in his interpre- 
tations. 

The purpose of this, book is to help us understand 
how two wars occurred in a generation and “to catch 
the deepest implications of the past and to relate 
them to the complex and perilous future.” The sub- 
title of the book might well be “The United States in 
World Affairs” from 1898 to the present. It was in 
1898, Dr. Perkins points out, as a result of our war 
with Spain, that the United States emerged from 
“solation.” Thus began “the debate” between those 
vho wished to confine the role of America within the 

imits of its surrounding oceans and those who have 
sinsisted, and suecessfully, as we can see today, upon 
4 broader conception of national policy. 


‘It might be added here that Dr. Perkins is now in 
England where he is lecturing on the history of America 
at Cambridge University. 


Research... 


Before 1898, there were signs of “decisive change” ; 
the sugar industry and American missionaries had 
paved the way for our interests in Hawaii, and a little 
later we signed a treaty with the Samoans who were, 
in 1942 and 1943, “to furnish the most valuable 
stepping stones to the embattled regions of the Far 
Pacific. . . . These widening interests, it can now be 
demonstrated, were all the reflection of a change of 
national mood. Nations like individuals, have their 
periods of depression or inertia, or of satisfaction 
with things as they are; like individuals, also, they 
have their periods of buoyancy, of energy, of eager 
searching for a larger role in the world.” 

Before 1898, many leaders did “homage to the 
genius of their country” and predicted “for it a new 
and wider destiny.” The author tells in a graphic 
manner about our part in the Open Door Policy; our 
role in the first world conflict (1914-1918) ; the work 
of William J. Bryan and Woodrow Wilson as peace- 
makers; our later interests, in the Orient and in South 
America. The author devotes an entire chapter to the 
Treaty of Versailles and another to the years that 
followed—to 1939; then he explains very tactfully 
our relations to foreign countries from World War 
I to the outbreak of the second great struggle in 1939. 

In next to the last chapter, Dr. Perkins deals in a 
brilliant manner with “War Diplomacy” (1941-1943). 
Here he asserts adroitly that “isolation” is “impossi- 
ble” and further contends that, to resolve our con- 
flicts, the great world powers must stand together 
resolutely. “The question of the future,” the author 
maintains, “is not whether we will or will not play 
a great role, but whether we will play such a role 
consistently, worthily, and in the interests of all 
humanity.” 

“Tn the light of the crisis now facing all nations of 
the world,” this work is unusually significant. No 
matter what one may think of this treatise, it must 
not be ignored, for it represents a viewpoint of ut- 
most importance for students of history and states- 
men everywhere. 

R. ANDREW MACKIE 


HUNTER COLLEGE, 
New York CITY 





THE DOCTORATE IN THE FIELD OF 
EDUCATION 
Tue word “Doetor” is fairly ancient since the 
Romans appear to have used it to signify “Teacher.” 
vuring the Middle Ages it came to indicate an honor- 


ary distinetion such as Doctor Angelicus (Thomas 
Aquinas) or Doctor Mirabilis (Roger Bacon). Among 
the medieval institutions of learning the universities 
of Bologna and Paris conferred the title of Doctores 
Legum on certain persons. Papal sanction permitted 
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the granting of Doctores Canonum et Decretalium, 
and when civil law came to be combined with canon 
law, the degree Doctor Utriusque Juris was added. 
The faculties of theology and medicine introduced the 
Doctorate a little later. 

The variety of some 33 kinds of doctorates now 
conferred by American educational institutions is fas- 
cinating. The following are a few of them: D.C.E., 
D.C.L., D.C.S., D.D., D.D.E., D.D.S., D.Ed., D.Eng., 
D.M.D., D.M.S., D.P.H., D.R.E., Dr.Sci., D.V.M., 
H.H.D., J.8.D., J.D., LL.D., Litt.D., M.D., Mus.D., 
Ped.D., Phar.D., Ph.D., 8.T.D., S.D., S.Se.D., Th.D., 
and others. While considering the different degrees 
associated with the title “Doctor,” it might also be 
of some interest to note how many of them are granted 
annually: 1932—2,900; 1934—2,815; 1936—2,770; 
1938—2,932; and 3,290 in 1940—making a total of 
14,707 or 88 every day of the year. Not all of those 
who receive doctorates enter the field of education, 
however, but there is a distinct trend in the direction 
of adding more of them to faculties annually, and not 
only in colleges and universities, for high schools are 
calling for an additional quota. 

In order to explore the relative distribution of doce- 
torates throughout the field of higher education in 
America, data regarding 639 institutions were as- 
sembled and are presented in Table 1. 


TABLE I 
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When the 27,522 doctorates are distributed among 
the 639 schools of higher learning we find the average 
to be 43 for each institution. Those having fewer 
than 1,500 students do not reach this mean, while 
those above 1,500, as one might expect, have more. 
When the doctors are divided among the 948,896 stu- 
dents there are 34 students for each such titled faculty 
member. Some of the colleges and universities, as 
may be seen in the table, fall below this number, while 
others exceed it. 

It is not clear whether a school has an advantage 
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in having fewer or more students per doctorate, sing 
there are several other important factors to be Con. 
sidered. Among these is the quality of teaching, jj 
it might be assumed that teachers who hold the say 
degrees would occasionally differ considerably in {hi 
capability. 

There are many observations which could be «, 
tracted from the figures given above, but the numer. 
cal data themselves are of some significance, partie, 
larly for those who are interested in comparatiy 
statistics in the field of education and for readers why 
follow trends in the institutions of higher learning, 
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ADAMSON, HANS CHRISTIAN. Eddie Rickenbacker. Pp 
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an authority. 
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xxi+445. Rinehart and Company,1 232 Madison Av 
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he Elementary School Subjects (1934). Facts are 
j which, by application to the daily work of the 
contribute to increased teaching efficiency. Well 
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ppEMAN, GRANT. The Last Trek of the Indians. Pp. 
999 University of Chicago Press. 1946. $4.00. 
Presents facts beginning with the first treaty our govern- 
ment made with the Delaware Indians in 1778 and traces 
the history of the removal of the northern Indians to 
Oklahoma. Bibliography and index. 


oRNE, HERMAN HARRELL. Shakespeare’s Philosophy of 
love. Pp. xvii+205. Illustrated. Published by the 
author, Bradenton Beach, Fla. 1945. $2.00. 
A philosopher, widely known for his contributions to the 
philosophy of education, presents in this volume a scholarly 
commentary on, and interpretation of, Shakespeare’s phi- 
losophy of love as revealed in his dramas and poems. A 
beautifully written book. 
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tellectual Trends in Latin America. Latin-American 
Studies, I. Pp. 148. University of Texas, Austin. 
1945. 
The Institute of Latin-American Studies of the university 
inaugurates, with this publication, under the general title 
of Latin-American Studies, a series of monographs and 
volumes in the Latin-American field including proceedings 
of conferences sponsored by the institute. 
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uNN, Sir Percy. Education: Its Data and First Prin- 
ciples. Pp, 283. Longmans, Green. 1946. $2.50. 
Third edition, revised and in part rewritten, with a new 
chapter on intelligence testing. Well indexed. 
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Preserving the Design for Americans. Pp. 23. Colonial 
Williamsburg, Inc., Williamsburg, Va. 1946. 
How the restoration of the historic city of Williamsburg 
to its 18th-century appearance is helping to keep Ameri- 
cans “Americans.” 
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What the Testing Program in the Schools of Nursing Has 

Taught Us. Mimeographed. Pp. 51. Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia, Richmond 19. 1946. 
This publication, with a foreword by William T. Sanger, 
president, Medical College of Virginia, is the second to 
grow out of a five-year study of the curriculum in more 
than 100 schools of nursing throughout the country. 
Archer W. Hurd, director of the Bureau of Educational 
Research and Service of the college, contributes a discus- 
sion of the basis of the survey. 
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Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 


WEBSTER’S 
DICTIONARY 
OF SYNONYMS 


The most useful and inclu- 
sive treatment of synonyms 
and antonyrmhs ever pub- 
lished. Helps the student to 
use the right word in the right 
place. Handy alphabetical ar- 
rangement. 944 pages, with thumb 
index. $4.00 


WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONAR 


At your finger tips, essential eee 
facts about 40,000 noted i 
men and women of all 
countries, historical and con- 
temporary, fromevery field ® 
of human activity. Alpha- © 
betical arrangement. — 
1,736 pages, with thumb 
index. $6.50. 





by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘‘The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars to Dept. 9. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 
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ENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
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PAUL KLAPPER, President, Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 


RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of Cincinnati 
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UY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 
GEORGE D. STODDARD, New York State Commissioner of Education 





Harper Sooke for 
“School aud Society” Keadeu 


MY COUNTRY SCHOOL DIARY 
An Adventure in Creative Teaching 
By Juuia WEBER 
Everyone interested in the rehabilitation of rural life, including teachers, social worke 


and community workers, will find here an absorbing and helpful record of how a oy 
room-school teacher revived a community during four years of creative teaching. $3.0 


THE NEW AMERICAN COLLEGE 
The Four-Year Junior College 


By Joun A. Sexson, Superintendent of Schools, Pasadena, California, and 
JoHN W. HarBeson, Principal, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, California 








This is the first full record of the growing movement to rearrange the timing of educatioy 
between the high school and the college. Here fully described is the experience with thé 
four-year junior college as developed in Pasadena over the last twenty years. $3.5 





SCHOOLS FOR TOMORROW 


By Dan STILEs 


A former high school teacher and travelogue lecturer in 1000 schools in 30 states he 
states the case for a high school education that will better fit young people for adult life 
He bases his suggestions on carefully selected, successful programs in use today whid 
vitalize the standard academic studies. $2.5 


E ART OF PLAIN TALK 
By Rupotr Fuescu, Author of ‘‘Marks of Readable Style’’ 


When you write or talk—why not be understood? ‘‘Rudolf Flesch has done a boo 
about all this and telis how to talk plain, and it’s written in good plain talk. If I had 
recommend one golden book on writing, for beginners as well as for those who ought t 
know better, this would be the one.’’—Saturday Review of Interature. $2.51 


PRODUCTIVE THINKING 
By Max WERTHEIMER, Late Professor of Psychology, 
The New School for Social Research 


What occurs when your thinking really works productively? What is going on in suc 
a process? A brilliant psychologist here presents his findings on the nature and proces 
of productive thinking and how this process can be forwarded. $3.0 


FOR US THE LIVING 


An Approach to Civic Education 
By Joun J. Manoney, Professor of Education, Boston University; 
Director, Harvard-Boston University Extension Courses for Teachers 





Making better citizens through education for democratic responsibility is the significam 
problem with which this widely endorsed book deals so freshly. It gives definite answe 
on what to teach, how to teach and how to conduct a public school that focuses on educt 
tion for more all round citizenship. $3. 





At your bookstore, or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N.Y 
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